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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CENTER, MILWAUKEE 


General Administrative Staff 
Clarence A. Dykstra, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., President of 
the University 


Frank O. Holt, Ph.M., D.Ped., Dean, University Exten- 
sion Division 


Milwaukee Administrative Staff 


Charles M. Purin, Ph.D., Director 

Ross H. Bardell, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Director, in 
charge of Evening Classes 

George A. Parkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Director, in 
charge of Evening Classes (on leave) 

William J. Fuller, B.A., Chairman, Engineering Depart- 
ment 

M. Rexford Schnaitter, M.A., Chairman, Business De- 
partment 

Irene Langwill, B.A., Recorder 


Evening Instructional Staff 


Abendroth, E. A., B.S., Instructor in Structural En- 

gineering (Part-time) 

Abendroth, George, B.S., Instructor in Structural Engi- 
neering (Part-time) 

Amundson, Roald, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Draw- 

ing (Part-time) 

Avey, Harry T., M.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

Babcock, Mary R., M.A., Assistant Professor of English 

Bardell, Ross H., PhD., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics 


+ 


Batz, Prisca, M.A., Instructor in Secretarial Training 
(Part-time) 

Bauer, Theodore W., Ph.D., Instructor in History a 

Boerner, Edward A., B.S., M.A., Instructor in Art (Part- 


time) . 

Book, James A., B.S., C.P.A., Instructor in Accourtha 
(Part-time) 

Book, Ralph J., B.A., Instructor in Accounting (Part- 
time) 

Borchardt, Gordon, M.A., Instructor in Art (Part-time) 

Bricken, Carl E., B.A., Director of the School of Music 
(Madison) 

Brinkman, Erwin E.,: B.S., Instructor in Time and Mo; 
tion Study (Part-time) 

Brooks, Dudley C., M.A., Assistant Professor of English 

Brown, F. H., B.S., Assistant Professor, and Assistant 


Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction (Extension 
Division, Madison) 


Burghardt, Walter R., Instructor in Traffic Manage- 
ment (Part-time) , 

Creamer, John J., B.A., LL.B., Associate Professor of 
English 

Davies, Mrs. Judith A., B.S., R.N., Assistant Professor 
of Public Health Naestie (Madison) , 

Dean, C. L., B.S., Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Mapineerine (Extension Division, Madison) *e 

Deptula, Szymon St., M.A., Instructor in Polish and 
English 

Dietrich, John E., M.A., Instructor in Sai (Part 
time) 

Doering, H. R., B.A., M.B.A., Assistant pecan o 
Business Administration 

DuBois, Wilbur L., M.A., Instructor in Food and Healtt 
(Part-time) 


English, H. R., M.A., Professor of Business One 
tion (Extension Divisions Madison) 


Evans, William, B.S., Instructor in Public ‘Speaking 
(Part-time) 


Fink, Herman J., Instructor in Advertising (Part-time 

Foxwell, W. H., B.S., Instructor in Mechanical rae 
ing ePiee time) 

Fuller, William J., B.A., Professor of Civil and ‘Strue 
tural eee 


Furstenberg, Jack E., Instructor in Interior Furnishing 
(Part-time) 


EGoes, Hans J., Instructor in Art (Part-time) 

Hanley, Wilbur M., Ph.D., Instructor in Geography 

(Extension Division, Madison) 

Hansen, Armin O., Instructor in Commercial Art (Part- 
time) 


‘Hansen, J. E., Ph.D., Associate Professor, and Chief, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction (Extension Division, 
Madison) 


Hayes, Phil P., Instructor in Real Estate (Part-time) 

Henninger, Miles, B.S., LL.B., Instructor in Patents 
(Part-time) 

Hollister, Frank H., B.S., Instructor in Mathematics 
(Part-time) 


Holmes, C. A., Instructor in Salesmanship (Part-time) 
Holmes, Mrs. Elisabeth K., M.A., Assistant Professor 
of English 


Holst, Edward D., M.A., Instructor in English 

‘Hursley, Frank M., M.A., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish 

Jenkins, Floyd E., B.A., LL.B., Instructor in Business 

' Law (Part-time) 

‘Kaas, von, H. K., B.S., Instructor in Factory Manage- 
ment (Part-time) 

Kenney, John F., M.A., Instructor in Mathematics 

Koch, William F., B.S., Instructor in Insurance (Part- 

_ time) 

Kunze, Harry L., M.A., J.D., C.P.A., Assistant Professor 
of Accounting 

Lawrence, Larry, Instructor in Journalism (Part-time) 


Lawrence, Lee E., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 


Lockney, Henry, B.L., Instructor in Law (Part-time) 


McMurray, H.J., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science (Extension Division, Madison) 


March, James H., B.A., M.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting (Extension Division, Madison) 


Marden, Morris, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics ; 

Martin, Miles J., Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Marty, Robert F., Instructor in Real Estate (Part-time) 
‘Miller, Ruth, M.A., Instructor in Spanish (Part-time) 
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Millington, Paul E., Ph.D., Associate Professor “- 
aaa es 


(Part- time) = | 
Myers, Raymond H., M.A., Associate Professor. or a 
Speech . 
Nordhaus, Edward A., Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics 
Oestreich, Carl, B.S., iasteueeee in Civil Engineering 
(Part-time) * 
Parker, James S., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics peeencan Division, Madison) 
Person, Philip H., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Soa 
ology 
Quast, Gilbert W., B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Draw. 
ing (Part- ties : 
Reinders, Victor A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Che m- 
istry a 
Reinert, Ruth G., Ph.D., Instructor in History & 
Richter, Walther, B.S., Instructor in Vacuum Tub 3 
(Part-time) 
Risko, H. Charles, Instructor in Commercial Art (Part. 
time) 4 
Roeming, Robert, M.A., Instructor in Romance La - 
guages 
Saudek, Harrison, Instructor in Real Estate (Pari tir me) 
Schnaitter, M. Rexford, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Economics ef 
Schober, Norman, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Draw 4 
ing (Part-time) a | 
Sheldon, David C., Ph.D., Instructor in English af = 
Smith, Russel J., M.S., Instructor in Aircraft Str :- 
tures Care ine) ; 


fon (Part- Hineye 


Steinfort, Meta M., M.A., Associate Professor of | - 
ish 


ment Pane See 


Tank, Alfred J., Instructor in Jigs and Fixtures (Part 
time) 


_ Torinus, Gracia E., M.A., Assistant Professor of English 
_ Veenendaal, Walter, A.I.A., Instructor in Architectural 
| Drawing (Part-time) 

Voigt, Mrs. Frieda A., M.A., Assistant Professor of 
German 

Voigt, Rudolf, M.A., Instructor in German (Part-time) 

_ Von Neumann, Robert, Lecturer in Art (Part-time) 


Watson, Dudley Crafts, Doctor of Fine Arts, Member- 
. ship Lecturer, Art Institute of Chicago 


Weidman, Robert H., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
German 
Wiken, Dick, Sculptor, Instructor in Art (Part-time) 
Wiken, Jordis, Instructor in Art (Part-time) 
Wright, H. Wilkes, M.A., Instructor in Psychology 
Young, Charles E., Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


Registration consists of filling out the necessary 
blanks provided at the office and the payment of fees for 
the courses taken. The student is not placed on the 
class roll until he has complied with this rule. 

The office is open from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
from 7:00 to 9:45 p.m. on all weekdays except Saturday, 
and from 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon on Saturday. During 
the registration period the office is open continuously 
from 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. on all weekdays except Sat- 
urday and on Saturday from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Fees 


All fees are payable at the time of registration. One 
dollar ($1.00) is charged for late registration in the 
evening classes. 

Evening class fees amounting to more than $10 may 
be paid in two installments. One-half of the total 
amount plus an extra charge of $1 must be paid at the 
time of registration. 

Fee cards must be presented by students using Li- 
brary books. 


Refunds 


All applications for refunds must be made in writing. 
In cases where a class is discontinued or the meeting 
day of the class is changed after a student has regis- 
tered, the entire amount of the fees paid will be re- 
funded upon the written application of the student. 
Applications for cash refunds not covered by the 
preceding paragraph must be made before noon of the 
third Saturday following the beginning of the class; a 
registration fee of 20% will be retained from each class 
fee. The late registration fee and the additional fee for 
deferred payments are not refundable. 
A student withdrawing who notifies the office in 
writing during the period from the fourth to the sixth 
week inclusive after the beginning of the class will re- 
ceive a credit memorandum card covering a fraction of 
the fee paid, according to the following schedule: 


Fourth Week 2.22... 75% 
Fifth Week. 2:c.02. 2. 70% 
Sixth..Week:\t222..2s.. ee 65% - 


This card is not transferable except to a member of the 
immediate family of the person to whom it is issued and 
may be applied on a future enrollment provided it is . 
used within two years from the date of issue. 

The business office of the Milwaukee Center may in 
- unusual cases extend the period indicated above for the 
_ granting of credit cards in instances where the student 
_ withdrew before the end of the sixth week of school but 
- failed, for some unavoidable reason, to make application 
for a credit refund until after the end of the six-week 
period. Students withdrawing from a class at any time 
during the semester are required to notify the office in 
writing or they will receive a failure in the course. 
Students are considered members of a class until this 
regulation is complied with. 


Books and Supplies 


In order to serve the student body effectively, the 
Extension Division maintains a book store in which 
necessary texts and supplies may be purchased. 


DAY CLASSES 


It is possible to take a full schedule of subjects or to 
arrange a part-time program of day classes. For in- 
- formation, call or write the Recorder. 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS __ 
OPPORTUNITIES 


As a business owner or executive facing tod 
competition, you may feel the need of more effec 
management, marketing, advertising, or account 
methods. As a salesman or office worker your aim 
efficiency, greater responsibility, and promotion. — 


Modern business is complex, and much of the detail 
of factory, store, and office must be mastered by the 
individual in practice. The greatest success, however, 
awaits the man who can back his practical efforts with 
a broad and thorough knowledge of his field. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


ee 


The educational service offered to Milwaukee bu: re 
ness and professional people by the University of Wig 
consin through its broad program of evening course 
is well established. : a 


This service brings you into contact with a moder: a 
university. The great universities of America today a | 
providing the type of education that the- business ¢ nd 
professional fields demand. Leaders endorse and as 
sist the movement. As a result more university trai 
men are entering these fields than ever before and 
proving the practical worth of the instruction given, 
University Extension brings this training to your dcam § 

This service has given many executives a better 
grasp of planning, management, and sales. ‘an 


It has opened the way to promotion for hundreds of of 
ambitious workers. 3 s 


The methods and results are endorsed by leading 
business organizations of Milwaukee. 


VALUE OF PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 4 


The University Extension evening courses in Busi- 
ness give you the benefit of personal discussion with the 
instructor and also association with ambitious and ex 
perienced business men and women. Questions that 
might be difficult and burdensome thus become a nae 
of enthusiastic give-and-take. | lip 


Meeting in the late afternoon or early evening, once 
a week, the classes are timed to avoid conflict with your 
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working hours. Two courses a week may as a rule be 
easily carried, leaving ample time for study between » 
meetings. Your earning capacity is not interfered with; 
it may be actually increased while you learn—if your 
study is along the same general line as your occupation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CERTIFICATES 


For the satisfactory completion of a program of 

study in any one of the following fields 

General Business | 

Accounting 

Marketing and Advertising 

Finance and. Credit 

Industrial Management 

Secretarial Work 

Business Administration 
the University of Wisconsin awards a University Exten- 
sien Certificate. 

Special certificates for University Extension work 
in Real Estate are issued by the Milwaukee Real Estate 
Board and the Extension Division. 

Since they represent specialized training for definite 
lines of work, the certificates are a recognized asset in 
the Milwaukee business community. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CERTIFICATES 
BUSINESS D4 


The completion of a well-rounded program of study 
is of much greater benefit to the student of Business 
than the taking of separate courses at random. Realiz- 
ing this, the University of Wisconsin, through the Ex- 
tension Division, will grant a special certificate to those 
who satisfactorily complete a series of related courses 
in any one of several special fields. ) 

In order to secure a certificate, a student must have 
completed satisfactorily twenty-four semester hours 
(ordinarily twelve courses) in one of the special fields 
in which certificates are granted, including all the re- 
quired courses and certain elective courses. No course 
is completed unless a final examination is taken. An 
average grade of C is required for a certificate. ~ 


A student will not be granted two twelve-course 
certificates. But after receiving one, he may obtain the 
certificate in Business Administration as outlined on 
page 14, | 

Students who have had courses of a college level 
should submit their records at an early date for eval- 
uation of credits which can be applied toward a certif- 
icate. At least one-half the credits required for any 
certificate must be earned at the Milwaukee Center. 


The special requirements for each group are listed 
below. Not all courses are offered each semester. The 
courses offered the first semester are described in this 
bulletin. With the approval of the faculty, courses not 
listed in the groups below may be taken as electives. 


Each required course is indicated by a dagger (t). 


General Business 


{Business Management Business Psychology ‘| 
Business English or English la Office Management 2 
English 1b Factory Management BA 

{Business Correspondence 702a Labor Problems ss 
Business Correspondence 702b Personnel Management a 

jAccounting 1 {Marketing Practice is 

tAccounting 2a Advertising Principles = 

Accounting 2b Advertising Campaigns (fe: 
Accounting 3 Salesmanship ‘3 
Accounting 4 Sales Psychology and Strategy — 
Business Economics 355a and 355b Public Speaking * ; 
Business Law Banking and Credit 

7101 Contracts and Agency {Management Finance 
102 Business Transactions Personnel Finance and Invest- 
103 Business Organization ments 
104 Wills, Trusts, Estates, Fundamentals of Real Estate 
_ and Real Property Practice 
Business Statistics Real Estate Financing 
12 


Accounting 


Business Management 
yAccounting 1 

+Accounting 2a 

yAccounting 2b 

yAccounting 3 

yAccounting 4 

tAuditing 5a 

Auditing 5b 

TCost Accounting 9a 

Cost Accounting 9b 

C.P.A. Review 

Accounting 12 

Analysis of Financial Statements 
Advanced Accounting Problems 11 
Governmental Accounting 
Income Tax 402a and 402b 
Business English or English la 
English 1b 


Business Correspondence 702a 
and 702b 

Business Economics 355a and 
355b 

Business Law 
7101 Contracts and Agency 
7102 Business Transactions 


or 
7103 Business Organization 
104 Wills, Trusts, Estates, 

and Real Property 

Banking and Credit 

Management Finance 

Personal Finance and Invest- 
ments ~ 

Factory Management 

Business Statistics 

Office Management 

Credits and Collections 


The student who intends to enter public accounting work will 
need to take more than the twenty-four semester hours which are 


required for this certificate. His 


suggestions for further study. 


faculty adviser will gladly make 


Marketing and Advertising 


{Business Management 

Business English or English la 

English 1b 

tBusiness Correspondence 702a 

Business Correspondence 702b 

{Marketing Practice 

Industrial Marketing 

Business Psychology 

Business Economics 355a and 
355b 

fAdvertising Principles 

jAdvertising Campaigns 

Retail Advertising 

Accounting 1 

Accounting 2a 

Accounting 2b 

Analysis of Financial Statements 


Business Statistics 
Banking and Credit 
Management Finance 
Personal Finance and Invest- 
ments 
Credits and Collections 
Business Law 
101 Contracts and Agency 
102 Business Transactions 
103 Business Organization 
t Salesmanship 
Sales Psychology and Strategy 
Sales Management 
Retail Store Management 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate Selling 


Finance and Credit 


+Business Management 

fAccounting 1 

fAccounting 2a 

Accounting 2b 

Accounting 3 

Accounting 4 

jAnalysis of Financial Statements 

Business Economics 355a and 

B35 5D 

Business English or English la 

English 1b 

Business Correspondence 702a 
and 702b 

Credits and Collections 


Industrial 


{Business Management 

yAccounting 1 

fAccounting 2a 

Accounting 2b 

Accounting 3 

Accounting 4 

TCost Accounting 9a 

{Cost Accounting 9b 

Analysis of Financial Statements 

Business English or English la 

English 1b 

Business Correspondence 702a 
and 702b 

Business Economics 355a and 
355b 


Social Security Legislation 


‘ 


{Management Finance 
Banking and Credit 
tPersonal Finance and Invest- 
ments 
Stock Market Analysis 
Business Law 
101 Contracts and Agency 
7102 Business Transactions 
103 Business Organization 
104 Wills, Trusts, Estates, 
and Real Property 
Real Estate Financing 
Principles of Life Insurance 
Property Insurance 


Management 


Traffic Management 
Business Psychology 
Industrial Marketing 
Labor Problems 
{Personnel Management 
Business Law 
101 Contracts and Agency 
102 Business Transactions 
103 Business Organization 
tFactory Management 
{Time and Motion Study 250a 
Time and Motion Study 250b 
Public Speaking 
Management Finance 
Variable Budgeting 
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Secretarial Work 


{+Business Management Business Law ‘aa 
Business English or English la 101 Contracts and Agency 
English 1b 102 Business Transactions 
+Business Correspondence 702a Public Speaking oe 

and 702b : Marketing Practice _— 
+Business Psychology Advertising Principles ae 

yAccounting 1 Salesmanship ; 4 
Accounting 2a Sales Psychology and Strategy — 
Accounting 2b Banking and Credit i. 
tSecretarial Training 714 Management Finance a 
Secretarial Training 715 Personal Finance and Invest- 
Shorthand Speed Building ments < 
Pee Economics 355a and {Electives ee 

3 sag 


tThose students who know definitely in what fields they are pre-_ 
paring to do secretarial work should go beyond the subjects listed on 
these pages and choose electives from business courses in the field 
selected such as Advertising, Accounting, Finance, or Real Estate. 
This program is also intended to meet cultural needs; therefore, stu-_ 
dents may choose electives in such fields as English Literature, Mod- 
ern Language, History, Psychology, and the Social Sciences. = 

Before a certificate in Secretarial Work is granted, the candidate 
must show proficiency in shorthand and typing. : 


Business Administration a 

A twenty-course certificate in Business Administra- 
tion is offered for those who wish to take a more ex- 
tended program of training than is provided in the 


preceding certificate courses. The required courses “= 


Accounting 1 Business Management 350 
Accounting 2a Factory Management 601 2 
Accounting 2b The Law of Contracts and ‘ 
Accounting 3 Agency 101 ae 
Beginning Public Speaking 7 The Law of Business Trans- — 
Business Correspondence 702a actions 102 x 
Business Economics 355a Management Finance 137 
Business Economics 355b Marketing Practice 501 


4 Personnel Management 351 
The additional courses for this certificate may be 


elected from any of the other business courses. . 
Students who have received one of the twelve-course 
certificates may obtain this certificate by taking eight 
additional courses, provided they are selected from those 
listed above. = 
Real Estate 


The Milwaukee Real Estate Board will issue an 
official certificate to anyone who is certified by the 
University Extension Division as having satisfactorily 
completed six of the Real Estate courses listed below. 

A University Extension Division certificate en= 
dorsed by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards will be issued to students who satisfactorily 
complete eight of the Real Estate courses listed below 
and four electives from the general field of business. s | 


Fundamentals of Real Estate Examination of Titles to Real 4 : 
Practice Property c 


Real Property Law and Convey- Real Estate Selling 

ancing ; } Real Estate Appraisals ‘ | 
Real Estate Financing City Planning and Zoning at 
Real Estate Economics ; Property Insurance , 


Current Trends in Real Estate Ag 


“ 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Courses marked with the sign (t) carry credit 
toward a certificate. ) 


ACCOUNTING 
<1. Introductory Accounting. 


Section 1, Monday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Mr. Kunze. 


Section 2, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 25. Mr. Kunze. 


Section 3, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Sep- 
tember 26. Mr. Snyder. 
Fee, $10. 


_ The elementary principles of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting are developed rapidly in this course. The prac- 
tical application of fundamental principles and methods 
is emphasized by problem work. The subject matter 
‘includes: debit and credit; journals; ledgers; controlling 
accounts; the balance sheet; and the income statement. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting is required 
for entrance. In order to carry on the work satisfactor- 
ily, the student will need to spend considerable time on 
each assignment outside of the classroom. 
t2a. Introductory Accounting. 

Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Kunze. 


This is a continuation of Accounting 1, and is in- 
tended for those who have completed that course or its 
equivalent. The same text is used in both courses. Early 
in the course a practice set for a sole partnership is 
assigned which illustrates the use of special journals, 
controlling accounts, and subsidiary ledgers. Other 
topics covered in the course are negotiable instruments 
‘and other business papers; bank reconciliations; petty 
cash; supplementary records of notes, insurance, and 
fixed assets; voucher system; partnership accounting; 
and an introduction to corporation accounting. 


i2b. Introductory Accounting. 


Section 1, Wednesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First pest 
September 24. Mr. March. 


Section 2, Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Mr. R. Book. 

Fee, $10. 
_ This course is designed for those who have com- 
pleted Accounting 2a or who have had the equivalent of 
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two years of bookkeeping and accounting in high school. 
The same text is used as in Accounting 1 and 2a. An 
advanced practice set is also used. 


A study is made of: earned surplus; capital surplus; 
cash and stock dividends; treasury stock; bonds; bond 
premium and discount; sinking funds; capital and rev- 
enue charges; operation of the voucher register; cost of 
goods manufactured; perpetual inventories; introduction 
to cost accounting; accounts for departments and 
branches; consolidated statements; budgets; taxation; 
annual reports; interpretation of financial statements; 
and accounting for insolvent and bankrupt concerns. — 


+3. Intermediate Accounting. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Kunze. 


- This is the first half of the course in intermediate 
accounting. It is not a bookkeeping course. Problem 
material is assigned which requires a thorough founda- 
tion in the subject. A study is made of the following 
topics: single entry; classification of accounts; adjusting 
entries; working papers; statements; corporation ac- 
counting; actuarial science; receivables; inventories; 
consignments; and installment sales. 


Prerequisite: Introductory Accounting 2b or its 
equivalent. 
t4. Intermediate Accounting | 


Tuesday, 5:45-7:30 p. m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Kunze. 


This is a continuation of Course 3. The topics cov- 
ered are: tangible and intangible fixed assets; secur- 
ities; fixed liabilities; current liabilities; funds and 
reserves; comparative statements; ratios; book value; 
accounting for variation in profits; and the statement 
of application of funds. : 


5a. Auditing. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. J. Book. 


The principles and procedures followed by indepeme 
ent public accountants in verifying financial state- 
ments are explained in this course. The topics treated 
are: types of audits; audit program; internal check; 
working papers; verification of cash, receivables, in- 
ventories, property accounts, other assets, current and 
contingent liabilities, funded debt, capital and surplus 
accounts, income and expenses; auditor’s certificates and 


it i 
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reports; legal rights and responsibilities of auditors. 


The practice set which is assigned for solution is 
designed to give the student experience in auditing a 
set of books under conditions similar to those encoun- 
tered in actual practice. 


| Shorter problems which are typical of those en- 
countered in practice and in the auditing section of 
C.P.A. examinations are also discussed. 


Prerequisite: Accounting 4 or its equivalent. 
£9a. Cost Accounting. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Materials fee, $.50. Mr. March. . 


Dealing chiefly with manufacturing costs, this course 
covers the following topics: cost classification; cost 
statements; controlling accounts and subsidiary records 
for inventories, labor, and overhead; factory ledger; 
voucher register; payroll distribution; other cost jour- 
nals and analysis sheets; job-order and process cost 
procedures. 


. Prerequisite: Introductory Accounting 2b or the con- 

sent of the instructor. Candidates for the Extension 
Certificate in Accounting are advised to complete Ac- 
counting 3 and 4 also before enrolling in this course. 


+402a. Income Tax Procedure. 
Wednesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Kunze. 


The laws and regulations covering income taxes are 
treated in detail. Their application to the various classes 
of taxpayers is illustrated by practical problems. The 
course is designed for those who wish to become famil- 
iar with tax procedure. It is open to students who have 
had a thorough training in accounting theory and prac- 
tice and to others with the consent of the instructor. 


£135S. C. P. A. Review. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. July 18 to November 7, inclu- 
_ sive. Fee, $10. Materials fee, $1.50. Mr. Kunze. 


This course is designed for advanced students, and 
particularly those who are preparing to take the ex- 
aminations for the Certified Public Accountant’s Certif- 
icate. Problems and questions which have been selected 
from Wisconsin and other state C.P.A. examinations are 
assigned at each meeting. The solutions and the ac- 
counting principles involved are fully discussed in class. 
Emphasis is placed on the method of attacking prob- 
lems and on the proper presentation of work done. 
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14. Accounting for Engineers. 4 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting,. Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. March. 


To the engineer who is employed in pasineee a 
knowledge of accounting princip'es is frequently helpful 
and in some instances it is essential. This course offers 
him the opportunity to become acquainted with the lan- 
guage of accounting, the processes by which accounting 
data are assembled, and the use of accounting informa- 
tion in business management. The problems which are 
assigned for written solution illustrate principles which 
are of interest from the executive viewpoint. Technical 
details of bookkeeping and accounting procedure are not 
stressed. 

The following topics are studied: the balance sheet; 
statement of profit; classification of accounts; principles 
of double entry bookkeeping; depreciation; inventory 
control; manufacturing costs; managerial use of cost 
reports. ; 


Although designed primarily for engineering grad- 
uates, the course is open, upon consent of the instructor, 
to other qualified students who are interested in a 
course emphasizing interpretation rather than the me- 
chanics of accounting. - 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND BUSINESS : 
CORRESPONDENCE a 


+700. Business English. 
Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septonyay 
22. Fee, $10. Miss Babcock. 


Young men and women who recognize their defeieae 
cies in spoken and written English will be helped by 
this course. It is intended for business people who need 
a review in English, for salesmen, stenographers, and 
office workers to whom deficient English means a severe 
handicap in business and other affairs. Others who wish 
to review English grammar will find the course very 
profitable. It includes a study of common grammat- 
ical errors, spelling, and pronunciation. 


This course can be applied toward the = 
program of the National Institute of Credit. 


£702a. Business Correspondence. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Creamer. 
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The aim of this course is to provide practice in cor- 
rect business letter writing. The course trains students 
to write more clearly, concisely, correctly, and force- 
fully. Actual business letters are analyzed for the es- 
sential qualities of business writing. Special emphasis 
is placed upon sales letters and letters of application. 


(For other courses in writing, see English, page 49, 
and Journalism, page 53. 


BUSINESS LAW 


The courses in Business Law are of practical value 
for all business students. Courses 101, 102, and 103 are 
especially recommended for those intending to take the 
examination for the Certified Public Accountant Certif- 


-icate. Students who expect to take the C.L.U. examina- 
_ tions are advised to complete Courses 101 and 104. 


£101. Law of Contracts and Agency. 
Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Jenkins. 


The first six weeks of the course are devoted to the 
study of a general view of the history and development 


of the law as a whole with emphasis on its practical 
- applications. The remainder of the course deals prin- 


cipally with the law of contracts, particularly the for- 


mation of contracts, operation of contracts, discharge 


and enforcement of rights under contracts. The rela- 


- tion of principal and agent and the law of agency in 


general are made a part of the course. 
+103. The Law of Business Organization. 

Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Jenkins. 

The course deals chiefly with partnerships and cor- 
porations and their respective legal advantages and dis- 
advantages as business organizations. The uniform 


partnership act and the Wisconsin corporation laws are 
‘fully discussed. Some time is given to recent laws cov- 


a 


ering the reorganization and dissolution of business or- 


- ganizations. 


FINANCE AND CREDIT 


_ +403a. Personal Finance and Investments. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
24. Fee, $10. Mr. Doering. 

Practical ways of getting ahead financially are 
stressed in this course. Life insurance programming, 
protecting dependents, providing for one’s own future, 
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ways of saving money, home ownership vs. renting, 
trading-in of personal car, consumer advisory services, 
social security benefits and financial plans, and pro- 
tection against inflation are some of the topics covered 
in the personal finance section of the course. 


In the investment section of the course, such topics 
as the following are discussed: war and investments, 
sources of investment information, reading the financial 
page, understanding financial statements, constructing 
and interpreting charts, high yielding investments, low- 
priced securities, locating undervalued investments, 
stock market analysis, and the Dow Theory of market 
forecasting. 


Special arrangements are made to enable students 
to use standard stock and bond manuals. A leading 
financial weekly, as well as considerable mimeographed 
material, is also made available. Much current material 
from the financial highlights of the week serves to keep 
the subject up to date and to illustrate successful invest- 
ment practices. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN BUSINESS 


¢355a. Business Economics. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Doering. 


This course stresses the practical value of a knowl- 
edge of economics in establishing profitable business 
policies. Particular attention is given to current busi- 
ness trends and to examples based upon business ex- 
perience. 


Among the topics discussed are: war and business; 
how our economic system works; the language of eco- 
nomics; ways of making a living; the modern corpora- 
tion; business competition; machine production; special- 
ization in industry; the line system of production; pric- 
ing goods; fixed and variable costs; scale lines; prod- 
uct contours; least cost and highest profit combinations | 
in business. 


Since this is a foundation course in business train- 
ing, it will appeal to men and women in all business” 
fields. It is also recommended to those preparing for 
the C.P.A. examinations in economics. 


This course can be applied toward the certificate 
program of the National Institute of Credit. 
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+356. Concentration of Economic Power. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mr. Parker. 

Monopolistic tendencies in American business life, 
as revealed in the published hearings and reports of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, are 
analyzed. Studies of particular industries and business 
activities, such as industrial insurance, petroleum, milk, 
iron and steel, motion pictures, investment banking, 
and construction are supplemented by more general 
investigations, such as those concerning technological 
unemployment, consumer protection, and _ taxation. 
Specialized monographs dealing with small business, 
tariffs, antitrust activities of the federal government, 
price policies, patents, and corporate ownership are also 
summarized. 


INSURANCE 
801. Principles of Life Insurance. (L.0.M.A.) 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. (26 weeks.) First meet- 
ing, September 25. Fee, $16. (No half-course registra- 
tion permitted.) Mr. Doering. 


Anyone may enroll in this course, whether or not 
he or she is employed in a life insurance office. The 
course will appeal especially to home office or agency 
employees. 


The University Extension Division is co-operating 
with the Life Office Management Association Institute 
(L.0.M.A.), an organization supported by the leading 
life insurance companies of the United States and 
Canada, in providing systematic training in life in- 
surance. In May of each year students may take the 
Institute’s national examinations in Course No. 1. Those 
who successfully complete the four examinations in 
Course No. 1 will receive the L.O.M.A. Institute Certifi- 
cate. Those who do not wish to take these examinations, 
can obtain the Extension Division’s statement of course 
completion. 


Experience in giving this course during the past six 
years has shown that the subject matter is so extensive 
that it is advisable to offer only the work of two of the 
examinations in any one school year. Last year the 
work in Examinations 1 and 2 was given. Consequently 
this school year the subjects in Examinations 3 and 4 
will be offered. The following year the work in Exami- 
nations 1 and 2 will again be given. 
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Among the topics discussed are: content of policy 
contracts and their meaning; disability and double in- 
demnity; group insurance; group annuities; whole- 
sale insurance; industrial insurance; savings bank in- 
surance; selection of risks; life insurance investments; 
annual statement; organization of a new life insur- 
auce company; home office organization; governmental 
supervision and taxation; and legal phases of life in- 
surance. 


802. Advanced Life Insurance (L.O.M.A.) 


Tuesday, 4:40-6:20 p.m. (26 weeks.) First meet- 
ing, September 23. Fee, $16. (No half-course registra- 
tion permitted.) Mr. Doering. 

This course will prepare students for Rianiherene 
5, 6, and 7. 

Some of the topics discussed are: general prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and life insurance bookkeeping; 
premium accounting; general agency and branch of- 
fice accounting; expense accounting; general and sub- 
sidiary books; investment accounting; income and 
disbursements; assets and liabilities; the schedules; 
the policy exhibit; and the gain and loss exhibit. 


800. Casualty Insurance. (Part 2) 


Monday, 7:15-9:00 p.m. (20 weeks.) First meet- 
ing, September 22. Fee, $12. (No half-course registra- 
tion permitted.) Mr. Koch. Room 525, Mitchell Build- 
ing, 207 East Michigan Street. 


The casualty insurance agent who desires further 
technical knowledge of the field and the person who 
has no insurance or no technical insurance background 
will find this course of special interest. It is presented 
from the agent’s viewpoint and is designed to aid the 
agent in his production and to furnish information 
enabling him to solicit coverages. : 


The following topics are taken up: a 

Workmen’s Compensation: legal background, com- 
pensation rates, accident prevention, and other phases, 

Burglary, Theft, and Larceny Insurance: hazards, un- 
derwriting, rate and claim adjustments. 


Accident and Health Insurance: origin and iva 
ment, analysis of policy, forms, underwriting, and rat- 
ing. 3 
Students who successfully complete this course will 
be qualified to take the examination of the Insurance 
Institute of America in Part 2 of the Casualty Branch. 
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LAW 
203. Trial Technique and Courtroom Procedure. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Lockney. 


This course is intended especially for young attor- 
neys who have not had much experience in trials. It 
deals with the law controlling the rights of parties and 
the law of evidence only as affecting situations which 
may arise in a trial. An attempt is made to cover the 
things which should be in the lawyer’s mind from the 
moment his’ client first steps in the office until judg- 
ment is obtained and collected; to point out what should 
be done and how to do it; to illustrate wrong methods; 
to indicate some of the means by which the lawyer may 
acquire the facility and self-confidence necessary to 
meet and grapple with those incidents which can so 
quickly alter the pattern of a court contest. A portion 
of each lecture period is devoted to discussion. 


MANAGEMENT 
+350. Business Management. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
tember 24. Fee, 10. Materials fee, $1. Mr. English. 


A broad view of modern business organization and 
management is gained from this course, which covers 
the activities, problems, and interrelationships of the 
principal departments of a business enterprise. Especial 
attention is given to the basic principles upon which 
every successful business is built. The point of view is 
primarily that of the practical business man. By giving 
the student a better insight into the activities and 
problems of the various departments of a business, the 
course will increase his usefulness to his company. 


Among the topics discussed are: forms of busi- 
ness organization; initiating an enterprise; organiza- 
tion of the sales, finance, production, personnel, and 
accounting departments; planning and operating prob- 
lems involved in manufacturing, selling, and financing; 
business failures, their causes and prevention; inter- 
relationships of departments. 


£351. Personnel Management. 

Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Materials fee, $1. Mr. English. 

The handling of personnel and labor relations is 
covered in this course. Some of the principal purposes 
of a modern personnel department are to increase effi- 
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ciency, raise the morale of the organization, and de- 
velop co-operative and fair-minded relations between 
the employees and the executives. The methods used 
to achieve these purposes are discussed, as are the 
problems of collective bargaining under the National. 
Labor Relations Act and Wisconsin Employment Peace 
Act. 


Among the topics discussed are: selection and place- 
ment of employees; job analysis, description, and clas- 
sification; education and training methods; service 
rating, wage plans; promotion and transfer policies; 
handling discipline; promoting health and preventing 
accidents; stimulating interest in work; collective bar- 
gaining. 


£354. Office Management. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Moss. 


Modern business practice requires the use of effi- 
cient office methods so that the various departments 
of an organization can obtain adequate information 
for use in controlling and coordinating the business 
activities. This course is intended to provide training 
in office organization and methods for those who are 
responsible for planning or supervising office work 
and for those who are preparing for positions in that 
field. Considerable attention is given to business 
machines and appliances and to office forms. 


The following topics are studied: organization for 
office management; physical factors in office planning; 
office layout; office equipment and appliances; the fil- 
ing department; the stenographic department; office 
management in the order department, as well as in 
the sales, advertising, purchasing, and credit depart- 
ments; the office manual; design and preparation of 
office forms; control of accuracy and flow of office work; 
office costs and budgets; and supervision of office 
workers. . 


+601. Factory Management. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 22 
Fee, $10. Mr. von Kaas. 


Coordination of the factors of production by care- 
ful planning is the central theme of this course. Men 
who are holding or preparing for executive positions 
in industry will find it a practical study. 
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The following topics are discussed: management or- 
ganization; plant location; equipment layout; standard- 
ization and simplification; inspection; inventory control; 
routing, scheduling, and dispatching work through the 
factory; time and motion study; wage incentives; cost 
standards; budgetary control. 


+250a. Time and Motion Study. (See page 41.) 


£352a. Traffic Management. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. Mr. Burghardt. 


This course is intended for those who are interested 
in commercial traffic work with the idea of securing 
employment in that field. The topics considered in- 
clude: detailed study of the freight classification rules 
and ratings; traffic geography; principles of rate mak- 
ing; kinds of rates and tariffs; how rates are made; 
reading and interpretation of tariffs. 


+352c. Traffic Management. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Burghardt. 


This advanced course in commercial traffic manage- 
ment is intended for persons engaged in transportation 
work who desire additional knowledge of transportation 
matters, and for those who have completed Course 352b. 


The course includes: advanced tariff work; special 
services such as reconsigning, demurrage, transit priv- 
ileges; and rate construction in various territories. 

. Opportunity is given in class to discuss individual 
problems coming up in the student’s daily work in 
transportation. 


373. Farm Management (Dairying). 


Wednesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Materials fee, $1. Mr. Swanson. 


Many phases of dairying are covered, such as, 
breeding, feeding, testing, selection, registration, dis- 
ease control, and judging. Plans for a definite herd 
management program are developed in the course. The 
elementary material, as well as the facts that every 
dairyman should know to be successful in the dairy 
business, is presented. Pictures, charts, and bulletin 
‘material are used to illustrate various points. State 
authorities on various phases of the dairy industry ap- 
pear as speakers at some of the meetings of the class. 
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MARKETING AND ADVERTISING tis 


+502. Advertising Principles. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
-26. Fee, $10. Mr. Fink. 


Intended for the beginner in the advertising profes- 
sion, this course gives the student a thorough grasp of — 
advertising principles and the various steps in the prep- 
aration of advertisements and advertising literature. 
Time is devoted to the planning and writing of copy, 
to making the layout, and to producing the advertise- 
ment through the steps of art work, engraving, typog- 
raphy, and printing. The various advertising mediums, 
such as magazines, newspapers, trade papers, radio, 
direct mail, and outdoor mediums, are discussed. The 
course is planned for those who expect to enter the 
advertising profession as a life’s work and also for 
the busy executive who appreciates the advantages of : 
knowing more about advertising. : 


Commercial Art and Illustration. (See page 43.) 


+500. Salesmanship. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septembem 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. C. A. Holmes. 4 


Selling knowledge means success for the individual 
and the organization. This course analyzes the work of 3 
the salesman and explains modern methods of increas-_ 
ing sales. Closing the sale is given special attention. 
Other tpoics are: dealing with competition; qualifi- 
cations of the salesman; psychology of the sales proc- 
ess; organizing and working a territory. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


£196. Business Psychology. (Industry and Selling.) 
Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Senta 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Wright. 
Personal effectiveness in business may be increased 


through a knowledge of the principles of human be- 
havior. 


ER to 9 : ~ eis tes - 


Salesmanship: The psychological factors which dis- 
tinguish the successful from the unsuccessful sales- 
man; the role of personality and mental ability; points 
to emphasize in selling, and how to approach them; 
the development of personality and the direction of 
abilities. Each student is given the opportunity to take@ 
a personality test and a mental ability test. 
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Advertising: The psychological factors which will 
make “It pays to advertise” more of a fact and less of 
a fable. Here are considered the psychological factors 
which cause an advertisement to catch and hold atten- 
tion, maintain interest, and create a desire to buy; also 
the reasons back of the psychological principles to be 
observed in making up an advertisement. 


Industrial psychology: Psychological fundamentals 
essential to the application of science in industry and 
commerce; the psychological basis of selection of per- 
sonnel; motivations important in promotional policies; 
the personnel department. 

Guidance: The use of psychological tests to prevent 
‘occupational misfits; improving one’s own position 
through a knowledge of the motives of others. 


For other courses in Psychology, see pages 59 and 64. 


REAL ESTATE 


The program of real estate education is sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Real Estate Board and endorsed by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


+306. Fundamentals of Real Estate Practice. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
26. Fee, $10. Mr. Hayes. 

This is the first course of the program of real estate 
education sponsored by the Milwaukee Real Estate 


Board and endorsed by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 


The discussion includes the following topics: the 
real estate market; the value of real estate; apart- 
ments and business structures; industrial property; 
city planning; forecasting city growth; finding prop- 
erty and prospects; financing real estate transactions; 
building and loan associations; mortgages; real estate 
brokerage; managing a real estate office. 


£312. Property Management. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Marty. 


The task of the property manager is to get the 
greatest possible return from property by putting it 
to the best possible use. In this course a study is made 
of the varieties of occupancy for which given properties 
are suited and of the development of campaigns to 
secure tenants. Since rental salesmanship is one of the 
most important factors in such a campaign, special 
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emphasis is put on this subject. 


£310a. Real Estate Appraisals. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 25. Fee, $10. Mr. Saudek. 


This course deals with the elementary principles 
of appraising. It covers the following topics: appraisal 
of houses, lots, duplexes, and small store buildings; re- 
lation of zoning to appraising; suburban property 
compared with urban property; and appraisal of prop- 
erty in old districts where houses have become obsolete. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
£714. Secretarial Training. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. Miss Batz. 


The duties required of a secretary to the business © 
man and the professional man are outlined. Instruction 
is given in the performance of such duties, together 
with practical problems selected to train the student 
in the basic principles associated with secretarial work. 
The course is planned to assist stenographers and of- 
fice workers who desire to advance into secretarial 
work, and to give secretaries additional experience in 
handling varied executive duties. 

Among the topics discussed are: secretarial duties 
and requirements; secretarial standards in correspond- 
ence; composition of simple business letters; use of 
reference books; indexing and filing; meeting callers 
and handling business appointments for the executives; — 
itineraries; reports; and graphs. 


t717a. Shorthand Speed Building. 


Thursday, 6:40-7:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 25. Fee, $5. Miss Batz. | 


This is a course in shorthand dictation for stenog- 
raphers and reporters who are writing at least 100 
words a minute. There is no transcription in class— 
the entire time is used for dictation. 

Gregg shorthand theory is reviewed, and speed is 
developed. Individual attention is given to students 
whose faulty techniques hinder speed in writing. The 
dictation material consists of up-to-date business let- 
ters and articles. 


£717b. Shorthand Speed Building. 


Tuesday, 6:40-7:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
2o8 Fee, $5. Miss Batz. . 
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Through the study of short cuts and reporting out- 
lines, stenographers and reporters writing from 130 
words to 160 words a minute will develop a higher 
speed of writing. There is no transcription in class— 
the entire time is used for dictation. Dictation material 
includes business letters, articles, and congressional 
records. 


SPEECH 
£7. Beginning Public Speaking. 


Section 1, Tuesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 23. Mr. Dietrich. 


Section 2, Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 23. Mr. Dietrich. 
Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $1. 


This is a practical course to help business and pro- 
fessional men and women in their speaking, both in 
public and in private. A maximum of platform work is 
required of each student. The theory offered is applied, 
immediately, to actual speaking situations. The course 
is designed to teach the individual to prepare and de- 
liver speeches creditably. 

This course can be applied toward tne certificate 
program of the National Institute of Credit. 


£707. Advanced Public Speaking. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
24. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $1. Mr. Evans. 


Course 707 is a continuation of Speech 7. Principles 
of speech psychology are tested out in class speaking, 
and each student receives individual guidance in refin- 
ing his all-round ability as a speaker. Special occasion 
speeches, such as the introduction, presentation, accept- 
ance, and welcome speech, are also studied. 

Prerequisite: An elementary course in Speech, or 
consent of instructor. 


£710. Radio Speaking. 
Wednesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
24, Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $2.25. Mr. Evans. 


This is a practical course designed to give the stu- 
dent a maximum amount of microphone speaking and 
studio experience. Every student has an opportunity to 
study and practice radio announcing, studio directing, 
script-writing, and script-reading. Original programs 
are prepared, rehearsed, and broadcast. Each student 
makes two records, which become his property. 
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Prerequisite: An elementary course in Speech, or — 
consent of instructor. 


+714. Voice Improvement. 


Wednesday, 5:45-7:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $1.50. Mr. Myers. 

In this course a study of the basic aspects of vocal 
production is followed by a study of the production and ~ 
use of speech sounds. Drills and exercises are used to 
improve the voice. Each student makes a number of 
recordings to check his progress. 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
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ENGINEERING 


The value of University Extension evening courses 
to the engineering profession and trades of Milwaukee 
and the Lake Shore District has been proved by the 
enlarging scope of this service, and by the strong 
support received from local industrial and engineering 
organizations. Hundreds of ambitious men have used 
this means of obtaining instruction at hours that do not 
conflict with regular employment. | 

Courses have been especially planned to meet the 
needs of the following groups: 


1. The practicing engineer or architect who wishes 
to keep up to date in some special field. 


2. The shop worker, construction man, office em- 
ployee, or draftsman who is anxious to advance to a 
position of greater responsibility. 


3. The contractor, jobber, or salesman who needs a 
more thorough knowledge of his product or service 
from the technical point of view. 


4. The high school graduate who wishes to obtain 
credits toward a University engineering degree. 


5. The person employed in any line of work who 
desires to take up the study of engineering in spare 
time. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CERTIFICATES 


Any of the courses listed may be taken singly. 
Nevertheless, the advantage of following out a defi- 
nitely planned program of study is worth the careful 
consideration of any one who may wish to invest spare 
hours in preparation for advancement. The University 
Extension Division awards a certificate upon the suc- 
cessful completion of any one of these series: 

Machine Design 

Technical Course for Craftsmen 
Structural Design 

Building Design 

Heating, Ventilation, and Refrigeration. 

The University of Wisconsin thus adds its public 
endorsement to the proficiency a man acquires in carry- 
ing through a consistent, well-rounded program of 
technical training. 
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The special requirements for the various cerificates 
in Engineering are listed below. An average grade of 
C is required for a certificate. 


MACHINE DESIGN 
First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
#Mechanical Drawing 1 # Mechanical Drawing 2 


Second Year 

#Elementary Mechanics 206a #Elementary Mechanics 206b 
Third Year 

#Mechanism 208 #Strength of Materials 207 
Fourth Year 


t#Machine Design 209a t#tMachine Design 209b 


TECHNICAL COURSE FOR CRAFTSMEN 


First Year 
First Semester Second Semester 
Mathematics 12 (Algebra and Mathematics 13 (Geometry and 
the use of the Slide Rule) Trigonometry in the Solution 


of Problems) 
Second Year 
Estimating Estimating 


Third Year 


Business Correspondence 702a Surveying (Use of Tape and 
Level) 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
#tMechanics 206a : #Strength of Materials 207 


Second Year 


Structural Theory 450a Structural Theory 450b 
Third Year 

Structural Theory 450c Structural Theory 450d 

Estimating for Builders 497a Estimating for Builders 497b - 
Fourth Year 

tfReinforced Concrete 417a #Reinforced Concrete 417b 


{Meets twice a week. 
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BUILDING DESIGN 
First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
t#tMechanics 206a #Strength of Materials 207 


Second Year 


Architectural Drawing 243a Architectural Drawing 243b 

Structural Theory 450a Structural Theory 450b 
Third Year 

Estimating for Builders 497a Estimating for Builders 497b 

Architectural Design la Architectural Design 1b 


HEATING, VENTILATION, AND REFRIGERATION 
First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
Architectural Drawing 243a Architectural Drawing 243b 
Estimating for Builders 497a Estimating for Builders 497b 


Second Year 


Heating and Ventilating 223a Heating and Ventilating 223b 
Fuels and Conbustion 231 Refrigeration 222 


ttMeets twice a week. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Courses marked with an asterisk (*) carry credit to- 
ward a university degree for properly qualified stu- 
dents. For further information, see page 48. 

Courses marked with the sign (+) carry credit to- 
ward a certificate. 


ACCOUNTING 
14. Accounting for Engineers. (See page 18.) 


AVIATION 


£750. Airplane Structures. | 

Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mr. Smith. 

A general study of airplane structures is made in 
this course. The following topics are discussed: re- 
view of pertinent aerodynamics, air loads, evolution of 
the various forms; small airplanes of wood, wire, and 
steel tubing; large airliners of monocoque and stressed 
skin types; materials; methods and machines used in 
fabrication; and elementary airplane structural stress 
analysis with emphasis on metal aircraft. 


All Civil Pilot Training courses authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will be offered. 


CHEMISTRY, see page 47. 


DRAWING 


tla. Architectural Design. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
26. Fee, $10. Mr. Spinti. 


Design, in so far as it should indicate the character 
of the building, whether political, religious, or domestic, — 
is taken up in this course. Good design requires grace 
of form, articulation of parts, proportion and emphasis, 
these qualities all being dependent upon outline, mass, 
color, and detail. It comprises the use of both Greek 
and Roman Periods and the Periods that follow, in con- 
junction with building design. | 
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The following subjects are taken up: plan and ele- 
vation development—monumental, commercial, and 
residential; interior design in the various periods; ap- 
plication of moldings, decoration, color schemes; furni- 
ture designs in rooms of a given period; esquisse- 
esquisse problems and development; color presentation 
drawing’s; criticism on problems with chalk talks. 


4243a. Architectural Drawing. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Veenendaal. 

Besides dealing with the subject of drawing as ap- 
plied to architectural work, this course affords much ~ 
valuable information on details of building construction 
and architectural practice. The draftsman is given 
practice in the design of details of a moderate sized 
house from which he makes drawings. These cover 
such details as walls of various types, sash, casement, 
door head, floors, stair sections, fireplaces, heating and 
plumbing layout. 


+1. Elements of Mechanical Drawing.* 3 credits. 


Section 1, Monday, Wednesday, 7:00-9:45 p.m. First 
meeting, September 22. Mr. Schober. 

Section 2, Tuesday, Thursday, 7:00-9:45 p.m. First 
meeting, September 23. Mr. Foxwell. 

Fee, $15. Laboratory fee, $1. 

Drawing 1 is intended for men who have had little 
or no experience in drawing and who desire to become 
draftsmen. Continuous practice is given throughout 
the course in a simple style of vertical lettering. 

Topics treated: theory of orthographic projection 
including auxiliary views; reading problems; isometric 
drawings; use of irregular curve; freehand sketching; 
technique of making mechanical drawings; tracings; 
and vertical lettering. (Actual machine parts used as 
problems. ) 


+2. Elements of Mechanical Drawing.* 3 credits. 


Tuesday, Thursday, 7:00-9:45 p.m. First meeting, 
September 23. Fee, $15. Laboratory fee, $1. Mr. 
Quast. 

The work of Drawing 1 is continued with special 
attention to machine details such as bolts, nuts, cap 
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screws, springs, power threads (square, acme, etc.), 
multiple threads, and conventional thread representa- 
tions. The course deals with accurate dimensioning 
systems, including decimal limits. Individual parts of 
a complete machine are sketched, to be followed by 
mechanical drawings and tracings, from which a com- 
plete folio of blueprints is furnished each student, 
enabling him to construct an assembly drawing. Curves 
and engineering charts are constructed. 


Prerequisite: Drawing 1 or equivalent in commer- 
cial drafting room experience. 


(Courses 1 and 2 may be elected for credit by stu- 
dents in the College of Letters and Science.) 


3. Descriptive Geometry.* (Advanced Drawing) 
3 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:00-9:45 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $15. Laboratory fee, $.50. Mr. 
Amundson. 


Topics treated: fundamental theory of point, line, 
and plane, with application to solids; generation of lines 
and surfaces; tangent planes; sections, intersections, 
and developments. A large number of the problems 
used are practical problems in the various fields of en- 
gineering, selected so as to correlate the theory with. 
practical applications. There is no mathematics in this 
course. 


Prerequisite: Drawing 2 or equivalent in commer- 
cial drafting room experience. 


ELECTRICAL 
6a. Vacuum Tubes and Their Industrial Applications. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mr. Richter. 


During the first semester the student learns the 
fundamentals about vacuum tubes. Knowing the funda- 
mentals, he should be able to design simple control cir- 
cuits containing vacuum tubes. Many problems are 
worked out by the student throughout the course. 


A knowledge of the fundamental laws governing 
the flow of electric current is required. Students should 
also have at least a working knowledge of trigonometry. 


Some of the topics treated are: short history; ~ 
thermionic, photoelectric, and secondary emission; prac- 
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tical sources of emissions; diode; triode and the funda- 
mental relations of its constants; Helmholtz’s and 
Thevenin’s theorem applied to vacuum tube circuits; 
non-linear conductors and their fictitious replacements; 
use of plate characteristics for design purposes; single 
stage vacuum tube relay circuits; time relays; multi- 
grid tubes; multistage and regenerative direct-current 
amplifiers; a.c. amplifiers; rectifiers for tube circuits. 


- MATHEMATICS 


$212a. Elementary Engineering Problems (Algebra 
and Trigonometry). 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 pm. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Hollister. 


The purpose of this course is twofold: first, to pro- 
vide practice in analyzing simple problems of an engi- 
neering nature; second, to provide the foundation of 
elementary mathematics required for the solution of 
such problems. The mathematics used is elementary 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The problems for 
analysis and solution are of the type frequently met in 
surveying, in machinery operation, in heating and ven- 
tilating, in refrigeration, and in the design of simple 
structures and machines. The course is suitable as a 
review in elementary mathematics and as a preparation 
for almost all of the subjects of the certificate courses 
offered by the Engineering Department. 


Prerequisite: Working knowledge of elementary al- 
gebra. 


51. Elementary Mathematical Analysis.* 5 credits. 


Tuesday, Friday, 7:30-9:40 p.m. First meeting, Sep- 
tember 23. Fee, $25. Mr. Mitchell. 


All University freshmen in engineering are re- 
quired to take this course. Applicants for admission 
will be required to pass an examination in algebra at 
the end of the second week of the course. The subjects 
studied are: functions; rectangular coordinates and 
the straight line; power functions; the circle and cir- 
cular functions; the ellipse; the hyperbola; single and 
Simultaneous equations; permutations and combina- 
tions; binomial theorem; progressions. Graphing is 
emphasized. A thorough review is given at the close. 
L 
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102a. Caleculus.* 4 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $20. Mr. Nordhaus. 


Calculus is the master-key to engineering problems. 
This course, which is required of all University sopho- 
mores in engineering, covers the following subjects: 
review of functions and processes taken up in Mathe- 
matics 51 and 52; the derivative, its meaning and ap- 
plication; limits; the power function; differentiation of 
algebraic functions; second derivative applications; in- 
finitesimals; definite integrals; circular functions; in- 
verse circular functions; exponential and logarithmic 
functions; maxima and minima; polars; integration. 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 52. 


110a. Functions of Several Variables.* (Graduate 
Course.) 2 credits. 

Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mr. Marden. 

This is the first of three parts of Mathematics 110, 
Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. The 
parts may be taken independently. The other two con- 
sist of Differential Equations and Algebra, Probability, 
Vector Analysis. 

This first part in particular should prove valuable 
to teachers as well as to engineers. Special emphasis 
is placed on the mathematics used in applied science. 
Topics treated are partial differentiation, multiple and 
line integrals, and infinite series. : 

Prerequisite: A year course in calculus. 


MECHANICAL 

t206a. Elementary Mechanics (Statics). 

Tuesday, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Sep- 
tember 23. Fee, $20. Mr. Fuller. 7 

The student in this course acquires a knowledge of 
the fundamental facts and theories as well as the 
ability to apply this knowledge to practical problems. 
The course is of value to the shopman and draftsman; 
a knowledge of the subject matter covered is necessary 
to the designer. The course must be completed before 
any of the design courses are taken up. The application 
of forces to cranes, derricks, and trusses is covered both 
graphically and analytically. Among the topics treated 
are: concurrent forces; equilibrium; resultant and com- 
‘ponents; non-coplanar forces; types of trusses; load- 
ings; and friction. 

Prerequisites: Algebra and trigonometry. 
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$208. Mechanism. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $20. Mr. Avey. 


Mechanism is the study of the motion of the parts 
of a machine and is sometimes called “the geometry of 
machinery.” Only such mechanisms are studied as are 
of practical application. Mechanics, strength of ma- 
terials, and machine practice are introduced only so far 
as is necessary to the thorough understanding of the 
mechanism studied. 

The subjects studied include linkages, cams, gears, 
belts, wrapping connectors, and intermittent motions. 

Since much careful drawing is required in the 
course, a good set of drawing instruments is necessary. 

Prerequisites: Drawing 1 and Algebra and Trig- 
onometry or their equivalent. 


$223a. Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $2. Mr. Dean. 

This course is offered, primarily, for architects, 
architectural draftsmen, engineers, contractors, estima- 
tors, and others who feel the need of a practical course 
which will help them to plan, estimate, and install heat- 
ing and ventilating systems in the various types of 
buildings. It will, however, be of value to anyone in- 
terested in heating and ventilating problems. 

The work of the course contains many calculations, 
and, therefore, a good knowledge of elementary mathe- 
matics and the ability to use simple formulas are re- 
quired. Much time and work will be saved if the student 
is able to use the slide rule. 


1231. Fuels and Combustion. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $1. Mr. Dean. 

The course in Fuels and Combustion offers instruc- 
tion in the fundamental principles and practices. of 
burning coals and other fuels effectively and efficiently 
in the furnaces of factory and industrial power plants, 
as well as in domestic plants. 

The work is of special interest and value to firemen, 
janitors, engineers;: superintendents, and managers 
of factory and industrial power plants, to fuel dealers 
and salesmen (industrial and domestic), to boiler and 
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furnace salesmen (industrial and domestic), to students 
of power generation and development, and to all those 
interested in the utilization of fuels. 


The course consists of regular class meetings con- 
ducted on the lecture and round-table plan with ample 
time for the discussion of all questions. The regular 
work is supplemented by the use of slides and films, the 
use of suitable literature, and a class question box. 


210. United States Patent System. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Henninger. 


The history and development of the United States 
patent system, the organization of the Patent Office, 
and the procedure for protecting patent applications 
are covered in this course. Attention is given to the 
evaluating of patents, the methods in use for the com- 
mercial exploitation of patents, and the economic ef- 
fects of the patent system. 


The course should be of value to engineers, execu- 
tives, and others who are concerned with the develop- 
ment and exploitation of patentable inventions. It is 
not a patent law training course for patent attorneys. 
or prospective patent attorneys but may be valuable 
as a general review course, particularly to attorneys 
in patent departments of manufacturing organizations. 


260a. Design of Jigs and Fixtures. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
26. Fee, $10. Mr. Tank. 


The following topics are discussed: sequence of 
operations on the part to be machined; proper location 
of the part in the fixture or jig; reasons for combining 
certain machining operations; the effect of quantity 
production on the permissible cost of tooling. 


The following tools are studied: drill jigs, milling 
fixtures, chucking fixtures, and gauges. 


The problems consist of the design of tools for ac- 
tual machine parts. Each student works out his own 
ideas in the design, with the advice and criticism of the 
instructor. This method permits the student to progress 
according to his ability and previous experience. 


Lectures are confined to instructions on the ee. 
lems in hand. 
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Prerequisite: A keen mechanical sense and the 
_ ability to read blue-prints; approval of the instructor. 


250a. Time and Motion Study. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $1. Mr. Brinkman. 


Course 250a is designed primarily for those who 
are interested in learning to apply the basic laws of 
motion economy. The fundamental principles of motion 
study are presented through classroom discussions. 
Emphasis is laid upon the distinction between efficiency 
and final economy. Working formulas are presented to 
enable the motion study man to determine readily the 
amount of time and money which may be justified in 
the improvement of a specific job. The technique of 
time study is presented as a tool to be used in connec- 
tion with motion study. Practice is given in’ timing 
operations and in computing piece rates. Uses of time 
study in connection with estimating and the establish- 

~ ment of the most economical dimensional tolerances 
are stressed. Students are encouraged to present prob- 
lems for class solution. 


_ 202. Practical Mechanics and Strength of Materials. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. G. Abendroth. 


Topics discussed: simple stresses; riveted joints; 
properties of materials; resultant and equilibrium of 
two or more forces; friction; parallel forces; center 
of gravity; moment of inertia; non-concurrent coplanar 
forces, beams, and columns. 

Note: This course cannot be substituted for Elemen- 
tary Mechanics 206a and 206b or Strength of Materials 
207. 


PHYSICS 
51. General Physics.* 5 credits. 
Lecture: Monday, Thursday ......-......... 6:50-7:40 p.m. 
Quiz: Bree ei ce ees at eS 7:45-9:30 p.m. 
Lab.: Monday, Thursday ................ 7:45-9:45 p.m. 


First meeting, September 22. Fee, $25. Laboratory 
fee, $7. Mr. Martin and Staff. 


Mechanics, heat, magnetism, and static electricity 
_are taken up in this course. The course is required of 
sophomores in engineering. 


1. Photography. (See page 59.) 
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STRUCTURAL 
t497a. Estimating for Builders. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Oestreich. 


The practical methods of estimating used by build- 
ers and contractors are taught in this course. Instruc- 
tion is given in the reading of construction drawings 
(blue-prints). Plans for small buildings are furnished, 
and a systematic estimate of all material and labor 
quantities is made. The estimator is taught how to 
make proper allowance for unavoidable waste in con- 
struction; how to analyze cost data for similar projects 
and arrive at unit costs; how to make the proper tabula- 
tions and calculations in order to arrive at the direct 
cost. 


£450c. Structural Theory. 


Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September — 


26. Fee, $10. Mr. E. Abendroth. 


Instead of working out a complete building design 
as he did in the previous courses, the student will con- 
sider a number of special problems. These problems in- 
clude: the design of girders for different loadings; the 
design of truss and girder splices; eccentric connec- 
tions; special end-connections for beams and grillage 
foundations. Shop drawings are made in each case. 
The textbooks are the same as those required for 
Course 450a. 


Prerequisite: Course 450b or its equivalent. 
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LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


No student may receive credit in these courses 
unless he has satisfied the entrance requirements of the 
University and has had the necessary prerequisites. 
The responsibility for complying with these rules rests 
-with the student; the Extension Division will not guar- 
antee credit unless the student has filed in advance 
records of all credits from other schools including high 
schools. Adult students who do not have the necessary 
entrance credits and prerequisites may be admitted to 
these credit courses, but they will not receive Univer- 
sity Credit. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


The courses marked with an asterisk (*) carry 
credit toward a University degree for properly qualified 
students. 

The courses that are not marked with an asterisk 
(*) do not carry University credit but are included 
here for convenience. 


ART 


Art Crafts for Teachers. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. Mr. Borchardt. 


A craft can best be taught by a person who has had 
some working experience with it. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to work with handcrafts that can be introduced 
into the classroom—block printing, stenciling, weaving 
on various types of simple looms, loom construction, 
bookbinding, textile decoration, modeling, and carving. 
There will also be an opportunity to experiment with 
inexpensive materials, castoffs, and tools. 


The design of crafts objects will be derived from 
various sources including those within the experience 
and ability of elementary children. 


Commercial Art and Illustration. 

Monday, Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $15. (12 weeks) Wisconsin Art 
Academy, 642 North Fifth Street. Mr. Risko. 

Advertising illustration is the highest paid field 
open to the artist. 
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In this course the student is given a thorough train- 
ing in fundamental principles of art, applying them, 
while studying, to a series of practical and fascinating 
projects. Each student follows a project through, mak- 
ing a complete dummy or layout, embodying lettering, 
typography, illustration, halftones, logotype, and all 
other required elements. Finished drawings, paintings, 
or designs are made for the photoengraver or lithog- 
rapher. Complete lithographic facilities are at the 
disposal of the student. 


The subjects covered include the following: com- 
position and design; perspective; lettering and layout; 
techniques and still life; color; poster design; illustra- 
tion for advertising and stories; booklets; packages; 
engraving and lithography. 


Because of the character of this course, no visitors 
will be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Drawing and Painting. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 22. 
Fee, $7.50. (12 weeks) Wiken’s Studio, 740 North 
Plankinton. Mr. Boerner. 


A wide field in drawing and painting is covered. 
The course is designed to give a variety of creative 
experiences to both beginning and advanced students. 
The work is in various media, including pen, pencil, 
pastel, crayon, charcoal, oil, water-color, and gouache, 
with emphasis on their proper use. 


Studies of the figure in action are supplemented by 
problems in figure and still-life composition and land- 
scape. Opportunity is offered to the student to work on 
assigned problems and to bring in independent outside 
work for personal criticism. 


The class work is supplemented by illustrated talks 
and demonstrations. 


In addition to individual criticism on class problems, 
individual instruction is given whenever possible when 
the student is ready to carry out problems of special 
interest to him. 


As this course serves as the foundation for some of 
the more advanced courses, it will enable the student to 
master the necessary fundamentals which are essential 
to all creative work. 

Students furnish their own materials. 
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The enrollment is limited to twenty-five students. 


Because of the character of this course, no visitors 
will be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Fashion Drawing and Styling. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, See 
22. Fee, $10. Mr. Goes. 


This course is intended for students interested in 
fashion drawing for newspaper or magazine reproduc- 
tion and for those whose work in advertising lay-out 
or advertising supervision makes some knowledge of 
drawing desirable. Work is done from living models, 
with special attention paid to the selection of tech- 
niques and lay-outs which express the modeled clothes 
most dramatically. Attention also is paid to outstand- 
ingly successful or new techniques as they appear in 
current magazines and newspapers. 


Because of the character of this course, no visitors 
will be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Figure Drawing and Sketching. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. (12 weeks) Milwaukee Art Institute. Mr. 
Von Neumann. 


Sketching as taught in this class develops skill and 
vision, and brings out any special ability the student 
may have. It aims at the improvement of the student’s 
skill, and at the cultivation of personality in the way 
of form and line expression. 


Since the enrollment is limited, individual instruc- 
tion and criticism are possible. The advanced student 
and the beginner profit by cooperative interests among 
themselves and the instructor. 

Students may work in pencil, charcoal, crayon, and 
water color, pastel, or oil. Each student should provide 
his own materials. 

Because of the character of this course, no visitors 
will be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Modeled Sculpture. (Clay modeling from life.) 
Tuesday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 28. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $.75. (12 
weeks) Wiken’s Syne 740 N. Plankinton. Mr. Dick 
Wiken. 
This course takes up both the process of modeling 
figures in clay on an armature to be cast into plaster of 
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Paris and the building of hollow ceramic sculpture. 
Students are expected to confine their work to these 
two types of sculpture, but they are given every oppor- 
tunity to exercise their inventiveness and originality 
with regard to their designs. Plaster casting is con- 
fined to the making of waste molds of those figures that 
it is necessary to cast. Clay is furnished, but students 
are expected to pay for materials that are taken out 
of the studio. 


Because of the nature of this course, no visitors will 
be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Carved Sculpture. 


Wednesday, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 24. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $.75. (12 
weeks.) Wiken’s Studio, 740 N. Plankinton. Mr. Dick 
Wiken. : 


While not necessary, it is desirous that students en- 
rolled in this course have at least one semester of 
modeling from life. Because of the limited time, work 
is confined to the execution of smal! wood carving, etc. 
(Nothing over two feet high will be attempted.) As in 
the other sculpture classes, students are given every 
opportunity to exercise their inventiveness and orig- 
inality with regard to style, composition, and design. 
Students furnish their own carving materials. 


Because of the nature of this course, no visitors 
will be admitted except by permission of the instructor. 


Mural Painting and Industrial Design. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Hansen’s Studio, 617 North Second 
Street. Mr. A. Hansen. 


Mural painting and industrial design having found 
a prominent place in the art world, muralists and de- 
signers are more in demand than ever before. 


This course is planned to give the student who con- 
templates working in these fields a more thorough 
knowledge of all the mediums available for better 
expression; of good design and arrangement; of the 
intelligent use of color and the psychology of color; 
and of good draftsmanship. The work is done during 
the class period under individual criticism and is inter- 
spersed with illustrated or stereopticon slide lectures. 
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Photographic Painting. 


Wednesday, 7:00-9:00 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. (12 weeks.) Wiken’s Studio, 740 N. 
Plankinton. Miss Jordis Wiken. 

The course consists of coloring photographic prints, 
which may be landscapes, portraits, still life, etc., ac- 
cording to a newly developed system. The photographs 
when colored take on the appearance of miniature 
paintings; they should not be confused with the or- 
dinary commercial tinted photograph. 

Students must furnish all the necessary prints and 
other materials. 


The Art and Life of the Western Hemisphere. (See 
page 62.) 


CHEMISTRY 
la. General Chemistry.* 5 credits. 


Note: This course in Chemistry may be taken by 
students in engineering. 


Lecture: Tuesday, Thursday.................. 6:50-7:40 p.m. 
Quiz: Wisndayct oP ee os ee 6:50-7:40 p.m. 

and- Thirsday.2 22 sae 7:45-8:35 p.m. 
Lab.: Monday, Tuesday.................... 8:00-9:50 p.m. 


First meeting, September 22. Fee, $25. Laboratory 
fee and deposit, $12.50. Mr. Reinders and Staff. 


By special arrangement the lecture portion of this 
course may be taken separately. Fee, $10. 


- The course in general inorganic chemistry begins 
with the study of non-metals and of the fundamental 
principles of chemistry. 


The topics covered are: common elements; oxygen; 
water; hydrochloric acid; chlorine, chemical theories 
and laws; chemical equations and calculations; ozone; 
hydrogen peroxide; the halogens; acids; bases; salts; 
the atmosphere; ammonia and other nitrogen com- 
pounds; nitric acid; sulphur and sulphuric acid; carbon » 
and carbon compounds; hydrocarbons and their de- 
rivatives. 

In the laboratory, the important non-metals are 
studied. Attention is given to bleaching agents; com- 
mon acids of commercial value; ammonia and other 
common bases; neutralization; purification of water; 
fuel gases and important by-products of coal gas. 
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120a. Organic Chemistry.* 2 credits. 


Lecture: Wednesday ...........-.2..--2-..0-0--+-- 7:40-8:30 p.m. 
and Thursday..72)2. 23s 6:40-7:30 p.m. 
Quiz: Wednesday iia.i22 ae 6:40-7:30 p.m. 


First meeting, September 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Mill- 
ington. 

Course 120a covers the chemistry of paraffin and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, carbons, alkyl halides, poly- 
halogen compounds, alcohols, monocarboxylic acids and 
their derivatives, ethers, aldehydes, ketones, organic 
compounds of sulfur, amines, nitro-paraffins, cyanogen 
and its related compounds, benzene and its homologues, 
halogenation and sulfonation of aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, together with an introduction to stereoisomerism 
and tautomerism. 

Chemistry 120a and 121la should be taken concur- 
rently. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 1b or 2b or 4b. 


121a. Organic Chemistry.* _ 2 credits. 


Lab.: Monday, Tuesday.........................- 6:40-9:40 p.m. 
First meeting, September 22. Fee, $10. Laboratory 
fee and deposit, $17.50. Mr. Millington. 


Course 121la includes the preparation and purifica- — 


tion of a number of representative and important ali- 
phatic compounds, including ethyl bromide, ether, acetic 
anhyride, ethyl acetate, soaps, fatty acids, acetone, 
aceteldehyde, methyl amine, acetonitride, nitrobenzene, 
and aniline. The principles and technique involved in 
the various processes are stressed. 

Prerequisite: Credit or concurrent registration in 
Chemistry 120a. 


ECONOMICS 


la. General Economics.* 4 credits. 


Tuesday, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 


September 23. Fee, $20. Mr. Doering. 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with 


the basic characteristics of our modern economic or-. 


ganization. A brief introduction compares our present 
system with earlier ones, showing how our industrial 
organization has developed. A study is made of the 
organization, management, and financial control of cor- 
porations and other types of business concerns. Large 
scale enterprise, corporate securities, and industrial 
combinations are studied. Labor organization and 
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policies and industrial conflict are examined. Other im- 
portant subjects covered include money, credit, bank- 
‘ing, speculation, insurance, international trade, foreign 
exchange, and transportation problems. 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


ENGLISH 
la. Freshman English.* 3 credits. 


Section 1, Monday, Thursday, 6:15-7:30 p.m. First 
meeting, September 22. Miss Babcock. 

Section 2, Wednesday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, 
September 24. Mr. Brooks. 

Section 3, Thursday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, 
September 25. Miss Torinus. 

Fee, $15. 


Freshman English is required of all freshmen in all 
the colleges of the University. Its purpose is to give 
careful training in standard English speech and writing 
and to develop accuracy in thinking and skill in ex- 
pression. To this end the class routine consists of the 
preparation of themes and exercises and the study and 
class analysis of representative English prose. Reports 
on the collateral reading from selected lists of novels, 
essays, plays, and poetry are required at intervals. 


| 1b. Freshman English.* 3 credits. 


Section 1, Monday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Mr. Deptula. 

Section 2, Wednesday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, 
September 24. Mr. Deptula. 

Fee, $15. 


English 1b is a continuation of English la. It is 
required of all freshmen excepting those who receive a 
grade of “A” in English 1a. 


The principles of exposition are studied particularly 
in relation to the writing of reports of various kinds. 
Students are taught. the methods of research, of the 
preparation of manuscripts, of gathering bibliography, 
of annotating. 

Students who are taking technical subjects are in- 
structed in the methods of making technical reports in 
their special fields. The course continues the prepara- 
tion of reports on collateral reading and the analysis 
of prose specimens. 
Prerequisite: English la. , 
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30a. Survey of English Literature.* 3 credits. 


Monday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $15. Mr. Holst. 


Course 30a (together with 30b) follows the his- 


torical plan of study. The selections assigned for read- 


ing and study are linked with lectures on the social and 
literary background from the beginning until modern 
times. It is designed for students primarily interested 
in English literature and is recommended for English 
majors and minors. It fulfills the literature require- 
ment for sophomores who are candidates for the B.A. 
degree. The semester’s work covers the period from 
Chaucer to Dryden. 

Either Courses 30a and 30b or Courses 33a and 33b 
must be taken as prerequisites for all advanced courses 
in English literature. A student who has a semester’s 
eredit in Course 33 may not elect either semester of 
Course 30. 

Prerequisite: English 1b or a grade of “A” in Eng- 
lish la. 


32a. Contemporary Literature.* 3 credits. 


Thursday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $15. Mr. Sheldon. 


This course is designed to give the student such an 
introduction to the literature of the current century as 
will enable him to read with more understanding the 
poetry, drama, and fiction of the present. It starts with 
the plays of George Bernard Shaw, Samuel Butler’s 
novel The Way of All Flesh, and the poetry of Thomas 
Hardy and A. E. Housman. The course of English 
literature down to the depression of 1929 is traced with 
special emphasis on the relation between the ideas and 
forms of the literature and the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and scientific ideas out of which it arose. 

Prerequisite: English 1b or a grade of “A” in 
English la. 


33a. Introduction to English Literature.* 3 credits. 


Tuesday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $15. Mrs. E. Holmes. 

Course 33a is intended for those who wish to in- 
crease their appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 
It is a study of masterpieces in English literature from 
the sixteenth century tg our own time. Since the em- 
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phasis is on the appreciation rather than on the history 
of literature, the various authors are not taken up in 
‘chronological order. Lectures in the course present in- 
formation concerning the literary backgrounds of selec- 
tions studied, as an aid to critical understanding. The 
reading is in English poetry. 

English 33a is parallel to English 30a (General 
Survey) as a prerequisite to advanced courses in Eng- 
lish literature. A student who has a semester’s credit 
in Course 30 may not elect either semester of Course 33. 

Prerequisite: English 1b or a grade of “A” in Eng- 
lish la. 


40a. American Literature.* 3 credits. 


Wednesday, 7:30-9:35 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $15. Mr. Hursley. 

The aim of this course is to acquaint the student 
with representative literature produced in the United 
States from colonial times down to the present. In 
addition to tracing the main currents in American 
thought and culture, the lectures include biographical 
studies of the more important authors. 

Prerequisite: English 1b or a grade of “A” in Eng- 
geuish 1a. 


18. Grammar and Vocabulary. No credit. 


; Section 1, Tuesday, 6:00-6:50 p.m. First meeting, 
September 23. Mr. Holst. 

Section 2, Tuesday, 8:00-8:50 p.m. First meeting, 
September 23. Mr. Holst. 


Fee, $5. 12 weeks. 


Course 18 has two aims: (1) to provide a thorough 
; review of the principles of English grammar; (2) to 
enrich the vocabulary of the student. The procedure 
_ consists of short lectures, grammar drill in class, and 
a study of mimeographed material collected from cur- 
rent writings to illustrate wide and effective use of 
- words. 


| (For other courses in English, see Journalism, page 53, 
Business, page 18, and Liberal Education, page 63.) 


FRENCH, see page 55. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
102. Geography of South America.* 2 credits. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Hanley. 


Course 102 deals with both the physical features and 
the human use of the natural resources in the major 
geographic regions of South America. A descriptive 
and explanatory method of procedure,. similar to that 
used in discussing the major regions, is followed when 
attention is focused on the arbitrary political units into 
which the continent is divided. One of the fundamental 
aims of the course is to provide a background of geo- 
graphic knowledge which will enable students to under- 
stand the present and potential relationship of the 
South American countries to the United States and to 
other parts of the world. 


Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


GERMAN, see page 55. 


HISTORY 


The introductory Courses 1 and 5 are open to fresh- — 
men and may be taken by sophomores. They are year 
courses. Students selecting one of them as a freshman 
requirement must take it for three credits a semester 
throughout the year, or a total of six credits. If they 
take the other as an elective, concurrently with or after 
the completion of the three-credit course, they must 
take it for only two credits a semester, omitting what- 
ever supplementary work is assigned to the three-credit 
students. 


la. Medieval History.* 2 or 3 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:00 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $10 or $15. Miss Reinert. 


This is a survey of European history from the 
fourth to the twelfth century. Beginning with the fall 
of Rome, it deals with the rise of Christianity and the 
development of the church, and the influence and his- 
tory of the Germanic peoples and such other forces as 
contribute to the civilization developing in the early 
medieval period. The last include such influences as. 
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come into Europe from the older Greek and Roman civ- 
ilization and from the Arabs under Islam. Emphasis 
is placed on the cultural, political, and social develop- 
ments resulting from the fusion of all these elements. 


5a. English History.* 2 or 3 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 5:45-7:00 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $10 or $15. Mr. Bauer. 


A survey is made of English history from its be- 
ginning's to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. Racial 
composition and the results of the Anglo-Saxon and 

Norman invasions receive attention. Considerable em- 
phasis is given to tracing constitutional; economic, and 
social developments, and to the role of the church. The 
relations of England with other parts of the British 

Isles and with Europe are studied. The closing weeks 
are devoted to the Tudor period, which witnessed the 
coming of the English Reformation and the decline of 
the medieval economic system. This period culminated 
in the famous Elizabethan age. 


JOURNALISM 


Certificate Course in Professional Writing 
and Journalism 


_ The Extension Division in cooperation with individ- 
uals on the staffs of the Milwaukee newspapers presents 
a certificate course in Professional Writing and Jour- 
nalism. The purpose of this certificate course is to 

familiarize the student interested in a course in journal- 
ism or professional writing with the opportunities in 
the various fields and to give him adequate practice in 
the different types of writing under expert supervision, 
with the benefit of criticisms and suggestions from per- 
| ‘sons who are themselves professional writers and jour- 
‘nalists. The course has the further purpose of broad- 
ening the student’s intellectual interests through elec- 
tive studies in literature, history, and the social sciences. 


_ Twenty-four semester hours are required for the 
certificate, of which not less than sixteen nor more 
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than eighteen are to be taken from the courses in writ- 
ing. : . 


Courses in writing: Non-writing courses in the 


English la following fields: 

English 1b English Literature 
English 2a - Contemporary Literature 
English 2b American Literature 


Copy Writing and Revi- 
sion 

News Photography 

Magazine Article Writ- 
ing 

Reviewing and Criticism 


Modern European His- 
tory 

United States History 

Sociology 

Political Science 

Economics 


Writing for Radio 
Technical and Trade 
Journalism 
‘ Women’s Fields in News- 
papers and Magazines 

Poetry Workshop 

Short Story Writing 

Fiction Workshop 

Advertising Principles 

Advertising Campaigns 

Newspaper Features 

Commercial Journalism 
16. Short Story Writing. No credit. 

Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Laboratory fee, $.75. Mr. Brooks. 

An introduction to the literature of short fiction, 
training in the writing of fiction, and some attention to 
publication are taken up in this course. Beginners in 
fiction writing are instructed in the finding and develop- 
ment of material and in the elements of fiction writing. 
Students who have had at least one story published re- 
ceive instruction in the problems of marketing. 

19. Commercial Journalism. No credit. 

Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Larry Lawrence. 

The object of the course is to start prone writ- 
ers on the road to sales. 

The subjects include newspaper features, newspaper 
serials and short stories, trade journal articles, maga- 
zine articles, and short features. 

Each member receives individual criticism and ad- 
vice. 


(For other courses, see English, page 49, and Busi- 
ness, page 18.) 
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LANGUAGES 
7. French 


da. First-Semester French.* 4 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $20. Mr. Roeming. 

The primary object of this course is to teach the 
student to read simple French prose as a foundation 
skill to which other skills such as speaking, under- 
standing, and writing may be added later. Grammar is 

_ presented from the recognition or French-English point 
of view. The work also includes the acquisition of a 
vocabulary of 500 words based on the Vander Beke word 
count, selected idioms from the Cheydleur list occurring 

_ in the texts read, pronunciation, ear training. 


10a. Third-Semester French.* 3 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 6:15-7:30 p.m. First meeting, 
_ September 22. Fee, $15. Mr. Weidman. 
: The primary object of the course is to increase the 
reading ability acquired in the first year. The vocabu-. 
lary of French 1a and 1b is reviewed, and the study of 
- idioms based on the Cheydleur list is continued. There 
is also a review of irregular verbs and pronunciation. 
_ Grammar is reviewed and studied in connection with the 
texts read and as contributing to their better under- 
standing. Opportunity is afforded for oral and aural 
practice. Students who expect to benefit most from the 
_ course are given an opportunity to do out-of-class read- 
ing. 
- Prerequisite: French 1b or two years of high school 
=P rench. | 
. German 
la. First-Semester German.* 4 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $20. Mrs. Voigt. 

£ - ‘Training in pronunciation is given through oral and 
- aural exercises to insure fluency in reading. A mini- 
~mum of 500 most frequent words and some 40 of the 
: most frequent idioms are mastered. Essentials of gram- 
_ mar are covered exclusive of the passive voice and the 
- subjunctive. The grammatical topics included are de- 
clensions, conjugations, case government, and word 
a order. The reading requirement, in English, is some 
100 pages on Germany and its institutions. The texts 
read in class are Heath’s Graded German Readers, 
eeooks I-V. 


W¢ 
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2a. Third-Semester German.* A credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $20. Mr. Weidman. 


Some 200 pages of narrative and dramatic prose, 
with oral and written reproduction, are read in class, 
and about 250 pages of intermediate grade outside. An 
additional 700 of the most frequent words and some 100 
idioms are mastered. Types of texts used in class: Bon- 
sel’s Die Biene Maja, Purin-Rose, Kulturkunde, Hofrich- 
ter-Stroebe, Leicht und Neu. 


Prerequisite: German 1b or two years of high school 
German. 


Polish 


20a. Advanced Polish.* 2 credits. 


Tuesday, 4:30-6:10 p.m. First meeting, Be ae 
23. Fee, $10. Mr. Deptula. 


Those who speak Polish with some degree of fluency 
and read the language with relative ease will find this 
course a useful brush-up of the fundamentals of Polish 
grammar. The work in the course consists of a final 
‘rapid topical review of grammar, with emphasis laid 
upon the theory and the “rules” that govern certain 
grammatical peculiarities of the Polish language. The 
reading includes the shorter prose fiction of Sienkiewicz, 
Reymont, and other outstanding masters. Original lit- 
erary translations from the Polish into English are 
prepared for publication. 


The course is especially recommended to teachers of 
Polish, present or prospective, as well as to those who 
may be interested in mastering Polish thoroughly for 
business, professional, or cultural reasons. 


62. The Polish Short Story in English Translation.* 
1 credit. 


Monday, 5:20-6:10 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $5. Mr. Deptula. 


The short story is a favorite with the reading public. 
in Poland as elsewhere, and this course is a pleasant 
introduction to the masters of the Polish short story 
and novelette, most of whom are available in competent 
English translation. Comparisons are drawn between 
the European and the American varieties of the short 
story, both commercial and artistic, with an attempt to 
arrive at some conclusions as to which is the more 
effective medium and why. 
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Two short stories, including one by Henryk Sien- 
_ kiewicz, are read weekly. Occasional critical papers 
are required. 


102. Sienkiewicz.* 2 credits. 


Friday, 5:30-7:10 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mr. Deptula. 


Extensive reading in the representative short stories 
and the historical and social novels of Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz, the world-famous author of Quo Vadis?, awarded 
the 1905 Nobel Prize in Literature, comprises the con- 
tent of the course. 


Spanish 
-la. First-Semester Spanish.* 4 credits. 


Tuesday, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Sep- 
tember 23. Fee, $20. Miss Miller. 
_ Spanish la includes careful training in pronuncia- 
tion, much oral and aural practice, a study of the funda- 
_mentals of grammar, and the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary of at least 500 words used in the oral work and 
reading and checked with the Spanish word and idiom 
lists. The reading of simple Spanish is started early in 
the semester. In addition, students are required to do 
outside reading in English on the history, life, and cus- 
toms of the Spanish and Latin-American peoples. 


10a. Third-Semester Spanish.* 3 credits. 


Monday, Thursday, 6:15-7:30 p.m. First meeting, 
_ September 22. Fee, $15. Mr. Young. 
Spanish 10a continues the study of the Spanish 
_ people through the reading of a number of novels, short 
_ stories, and plays by the best modern authors. Oral 
and written work is based on the reading. There is a 
review of grammar with additional finer points in syn- 
_ tax; also a further study of vocabulary and idioms. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1b or two years of high school 
Spanish. 


_ 50a. Practical Spanish. No credit. 


: Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. Miss Steinfort. 

In this course the student gets immediate practice 
in learning to speak and understand the everyday Span- 
ish of our neighbors to the South. Much interesting and 
up-to-date information on Central and South American 

countries is given in Spanish, with the help of slides, 
‘ films, pictures, and music. Songs and games are also 
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used. The class period is divided into two parts: (1) A 
recitation period, consisting of active drill and student 
participation; (2) a lecture period, consisting of an 
illustrated talk by the teacher and discussion of the 
material presented in the talk and in the accompanying 
lesson-sheet. (No tests nor examinations.) | . 


50b. Practical Spanish. No credit. 


Tuesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
23. Fee, $10. Miss Steinfort. 


This course continues the work in speaking and read- 
ing simple, everyday Spanish, as found in the Kaney 
textbook on Conversation. A new and stimulating im- 
~petus is given to this work by the use of a series of 
Spanish recordings by native Spaniards. The subject 
matter of the recordings comprises two things: (1) Ad- 
ditional interesting information on the life, customs, 
and history of Spanish countries; (2) the elements of 
Spanish grammar. Careful oral practice with these 
recordings will enable the student to improve and per- 
fect his pronunciation, and will help him to speak with 
greater ease and fluency. Pictures, songs, and games 
are also used. (No tests nor examinations.) 


MATHEMATICS 


la. Algebra.* 4 credits. 


Tuesday, Friday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Sep- 
tember 23. Fee, $20. Mr. Bardell. 


College Algebra is required of all students in com- 
merce unless they have had two years of high school 
algebra and may be offered as an elective in any four 
year course in the College of Letters and Science. 


The following subjects are taken up: logarithms; 
simultaneous, linear, and quadratic equations; binomial 
theorem; progressions; compound interest; probabil- 
ities. 

Prerequisite: One year of high school algebra. 
118. Probability and Statistics.* (Graduate 

Course.) 2 credits. 

Thursday, 4:30-6:15 p.m. First gases September 
25. Fee, $10. Mr. Kenney. 

The topics treated in this course include: frequency 
distribution, dispersion, correlation, regression, and 


curve fitting; the basic theorems of probability and their — 
applications to sampling theory. : 
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Prerequisite: For credit, a year of calculus; for 
_ auditors, consent of instructor. 


-110a. Functions of Several Variables.* (Graduate 
Course.) (See page 38.) 


(For other courses in Mathematics, see page 37.) 


NURSING 
ia. Principles of Public Health Nursing.* 2 credits. 
Friday, 7:20-9:00 p.m. First meeting, September 26. 
Fee, $10. Mrs. Davies. 
. The following topics are covered: history of public 
health nursing; general fundamental principles; prob- 
: lems of organization and administration in public and 
private agencies; the nurse as a health teacher; the 
_ relationship of the nurse to other community agencies. 
4 The course is open only to registered nurses with the 
Beet of the instructor. 


PHYSICS 
: ‘1. Photography. Non-credit. 
Thursday, 8:00-8:50 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $5. Mr. Martin. 


= This is an elementary course for amateur photog- 
 raphers who wish to acquire a general understanding of 
the scientific principles of the subject. The course is 
- open to all, but it is not designed for beginners who 
have had no previous photographic experience; a famil- 
Rarity with rudimentary photographic procedures is as- 


a 

_. The course consists of a series of lectures supple- 
mented by discussions and classroom demonstrations. 
No laboratory work is included, but suggestions are 
made regarding experiments to be carried out at home. 
The following subjects are covered: lenses; cameras and 
2 accessories; photographic plates and films; exposure 
ag exposure meters; development and developers; fil- 
Biers and their uses; printing and enlarging; color pho- 
ography; general photographic procedures; and pic- 
= photography. 


51. General Physics.* (See page 41.) 
POLISH, see page 56. 


‘ PSYCHOLOGY 

> aL. Introduction to Psychology.* 3 credits. 
_ Monday, Thursday, 5:45-7:00 p.m. First meeting, 
September 22. Fee, $15. Mr. Wright. 

_. This is a survey course in the field of psychology. 
bid he fundamental laws, applications, relations to other 
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sciences, and fields of, specialization are stressed. The 
specific topics covered include physiological and neuro- 
logical basis of behavior, learning and habit formation, 
perception and language, thinking, personality and 
character. 


Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


50. Applied Psychology.* 2 credits. 


Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10. Mr. Wright. 


The topics treated include: vocational guidance and 
choice; selection of workers; business psychology; per- 
sonnel; advertising; applications of psychology to pro- 
fessions. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


(For other courses in Psychology, see pages 26 and 
64.) 


SOCIOLOGY 


1. Introductory Sociology.* 2 or 3 credits. 


Monday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
22. Fee, $10 or $15. Mr. Person. 


This is an introductory course to the study of sociol- 
ogy and is required of students majoring in sociology. 
The course deals with the environmental, racial, and 
psychological foundations of society. A study is made 
of the fundamental social institutions and of how these 
institutions adapt themselves to the demands of chang- 
ing conditions of life and living. The lectures, readings, 
and discussions are planned to make clear the nature of 
the organization of our social structure and the means 
by which the members of society are controlled and 
directed. 


Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


141. Poverty and Dependency.* 2 or 3 credits. 

Wednesday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, Septem- 
ber 24. Fee, $10 or $15. Mr. Person. 

Course 141 is a logical continuation of Social Prob- 
lems (Sociology 2) or its equivalent. 

It is a background course for social workers and in- 
vestigators, teachers, and all those who are interested 
in or must deal with problems of social welfare or social 
work. Problems of poverty, unemployment, child wel- 
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fare, old age, and mental defect and deficiency are stud- 
ied; and agencies, both private and public, for relief and 
prevention are considered. Present, as well as past, 
methods of action to meet these problems are critically 
surveyed. 


The economic considerations involved throughout 
are correlated with social security demands to effect a 
social economic balance. 


Prerequisites: For Sociology majors, Sociology 1 and 
2 or concurrent registration in Sociology 1; for others, 
junior standing or concurrent registration in Sociology 1. 
This course carries graduate credit. 


160. Marriage and Family.* 2 credits. 


Thursday, 7:45-9:30 p.m. First meeting, September 
25. Fee, $10. Mr. Person. 


What is the effect of social and economic changes on 
present day marriage and the functions of the American 
family? Does the fact that the divorce rate is increas- 
ing mean that the institution of the family is a failure? 
Will the contribution of some of.the newer psycholog- 
ical insights into marriage problems be of any value? 


Prerequisites: For sociology majors, one course in 
sociology or anthropology; for juniors, an elementary 
course in anthropology, psychology, sociology, or zool- 
ogy; or senior standing. 


SPANISH, see page 57. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The liberal education program of the University 


Extension Division has passed the experimental stage. 


Intended for the intelligent adult who is alive to mod- 


ern trends of life and knowledge, the courses have met 
with an enthusiastic response in Milwaukee. Interest 
in the subject is your test for enrollment. 

The purpose of adult education, as expressed in these 
courses, is to bring the searcher after knowledge face 
to face with leaders in his field of interest and to provide 
the stimulus of free discussion with a like-minded 
group. Formal academic prerequisites are dispensed 
with, hours of meeting are planned for the convenience 
of busy people, and a wide range of subjects is chosen 
from year to year to meet the mature interests of those 
who have felt the real contacts of life and thought. 


Art and Life of the Western Hemisphere. 


Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. First meeting, September 23. 
Fee, $7.50. (12 weeks) Public Museum Lecture Hall. 
Mr. Watson. . 

This course, which is an inventory of present day 
life in the Western Hemisphere, deals not only with 
contemporary conditions economically and socially and 
the historical background of each division of the Amer- 
icas, but also with the art achievements. 

The two continents and the islands have been divided 
into twelve geographical units to conform to the twelve 
lessons in the course. Each lecture is illustrated with 
an abundance of slides and motion pictures mostly in 
color. 

(For other courses in Art, see page 43.) 


Food and Health. 


Thursday, 7:45 p. m. First meeting, September 25. 
Fee, $10. (17 weeks) Mr. DuBois. 


The course is planned to show what food sub- 


stances are necessary to keep the body in health, where ~ 


to find them, and how to buy foods so as to get an 
adequate diet for the family with the money available. 
It is illustrated with sample menus and practical ex- 
amples and is geared to the government’s program of 
education in nutrition as an essential feature of na- 
tional defense. 
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Among the subjects discussed are: various kinds of 
food; vitamins; balanced diets; enriched bread; weight 
control; special diets; and menus. 


Interior Furnishing and Decorating. 


Friday, 7:45 p.m. First meeting, September 26. Fee, 
$10. (17 weeks) Mr. Furstenberg. 


The objective of this course is to assist the mem- 
bers of the class in expressing and reflecting their per- 
sonalities through harmonious selection and arrange- 
ment of furnishings and accessories in their homes. 


The course includes a study of all types of homes; 
relation in harmony; balance and good taste; the study 
of furniture periods; selection and arrangement of fur- 
niture; the use of textiles; how to work out a color plan; 
treatments of walls, floors, and windows; selection and 
arrangement of accessories; how to attain an inviting, 
cozy home with an economical expenditure of money. 


Language in Action. 


Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. First meeting, September 24. 
Fee, $5. (12 weeks) Mr. Sheldon. 


The purpose of this course is to teach people how 
to read more effectively, to pierce through high-sound- 
ing, vague, and sometimes deliberately misleading ab- 
-stractions to the kernel of reality behind the rhetoric. 
A democracy prides itself upon eliminating illiteracy as 
rapidly as possible, but mere literacy does not suffice 
to protect people against propaganda or to teach them 
to bear their share in responsible, adult, intelligent 
thinking. <A better understanding of what language 
does and how it works will provide the necessary tools 
of comprehension. To this end there is discussed re- 
cent contributions to linguistic processes made not only 
by linguists in the narrow and specialized sense of the 
word, but also by workers in such closely allied fields 
as anthropology and psychology. The primary em- 
phasis, however, will be on the analysis of specific 
specimens of language at work, chosen from.as many 
diverse fields as possible, from the comic strip to seri- 
‘ous poetry. 


Students will be asked, but not required, to own a 
copy of S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Action. 
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Masterpieces of Modern German Literature (1890 to 
1930). 


Wednesday, 6:50 p.m. First meeting, September 24. 
Fee, $5. (17 weeks) Mr. Voigt. 


The course covers the most important works of 
this period in lyrics, drama, and novel. Such repre- 
sentative authors are Gerhart Hauptmann, Thomas 
Mann, Richard Dehmel, Rainer Maria Rilke, and Fried- 
rich Nietzsche are discussed. The lectures are in Ger- 
man. 


Music of the Masters. 


Friday, 8:00 p.m. First meeting, Senena 26. Fee, 
$5. (12 weeks) Mr. Bricken. 


To bring to the layman a keener, more genuine 
enjoyment in the hearing of music and to provide the 
person having a musical background with more com- 
plete knowledge are the aims of this course. Through 
lectures generously illustrated with recordings and 
piano, the student becomes acquainted with the basic 
principles of qualities by which music is evaluated. 
Fundamental means of musical expression, melody, 
rhythm, meaning of tones, fundamental structures, dis- 
sonance, modulation, proportion, folk-songs, early art- 
forms, the sonata, and the symphony are among the 
topics considered in the course. 


Psychology of Human Behavior. 


Monday, 8:00 p.m. First meeting, September 22. 
Fee, $5. (12 weeks) Mr. Wright. 


It is the aim of this course to provide the student 
with a background in psychology, and to emphasize 
throughout the control which can be exerted over one’s 
own behavior and that of others. 


The purposes of the course are to convey the factual 
knowledge of behavior mechanisms, to discuss fully the 
importance and methods of control that can be exerted, 
and to provide the student with insight into the results 
of various types of control. 


Shakespeare. . 
Tuesday, 7:00 p.m. First meeting, September 23. 
Fee, $5. (12 weeks) Mr. Holst. 


The lectures in this study of Shakespeare take up 
eleven of the most famous comedies, tragedies, and 
histories. The main emphasis is placed on a considera- 
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tion of Shakespeare’s dramatic and poetic art, but as 
occasion demands, some attention is also paid to such 
problems as topical allusion, Renaissance political phi- 
losophy, and Renaissance social and ethical ideals. The 
opening lecture is devoted to a discussion of Shake- 
speare’s life and times. 


Visual Aids in the Modern Educational Program. 


Thursday, 4:30 p.m. First meeting, September 25. 
Fee, $7.50. (17 weeks) Mr. J. E. Hansen and Mr. Brown. 

The motion picture and allied educational aids are 
recognized by progressive educators as increasingly 
important factors in the educational program. The 
tremendous role that the motion picture, both educa- 
tional and theatrical, plays in the development of 
modern youth can no longer be ignored. 

This course, while not a credit course, is planned to 
enable teachers and others interested in educational 
problems to utilize these aids more effectively in the 
educational program. 

Some of the topics covered are: the psychological 
principles underlying the use of visual materials; the 
types of materials and the role of each type; sources 
of materials; the evaluation of visual aids, with special 
emphasis on the motion picture; selection, operation, 
and care of equipment; local production of visual aids; 
classroom methodology; survey of literature in the 
field; and problems encountered in inaugurating and 
administering a visual instruction program. 


The World Today. 


_ Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. First meeting, September 23. 
Fee, $5. (12 weeks) Mr. Bauer, Mr. Doering, Mr. Lee 
Lawrence, Mr. McMurray, Mr. Person, Miss Reinert, 
Mr. Schnaitter, and others. 

The atmosphere of tension and crisis in which Amer- 
icans have lived for several successive years and an 
understanding of which most of them desire has led 
the Departments of Economics, History and Political 
Science, and Sociology to plan a series of twelve lec- 
tures and round-table discussions to be participated in at 
various times by all their members in order that diver- 
sity of opinion and of training and special knowledge 
might be represented. Current developments in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are discussed and analyzed from as 
many points of view as possible. Several sections are 
devoted to the increasingly serious problems of Ameri- 
can economic and political life. 
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Printed materials are distributed frequently and 
charts, tables, and maps are used constantly to make the 
meetings more informative and audience participation 
and questioning easier. 


Personal Finance, see page 19. 
Photography, see page 59. 
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